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locales. Mormon pioneer diaries and other historical personal doc- 
uments are used to assess the meanings and importance of the 
possessions these pioneers brought on their journey. Computer- 
assisted qualitative analyses of these documents suggested five major 
categories of possession symbolism: (1) sacred meanings, (2) ma- 
terial meanings, (3) personal meanings, (4) familial meanings, and 
(5) communal meanings. Within some of these categories of 
meaning there are notable differences between men and women. 
Even though the present findings are based on a particular group 
and time period, it seems likely that these types of symbolic pos- 
session meanings are also to be found in other moves. 


BALAKRISHNAN, P. V. (Sundar), Charles PATTON, 
and Phillip A. LEWIS (1993), Toward a Theory of 
Agenda Setting in Negotiations (March), 637-654. 


BERGEN, Mark E. see Rao, Akshay R. (December 1992) 
BONE, Paula Fitzgerald and Pam Scholder ELLEN 


To date, negotiation research in two-party situations has largely 
focused on single issues or on multiple issues bargained simulta- 
neously. In this paper, we develop, from a behavioral perspective, 
a conceptual framework and an associated set of propositions con- 
cerning the influence and interaction of a number of factors on 
agenda setting. We examine the consequences of negotiating mul- 
tiple issues sequentially as opposed to discussing them simulta- 
neously. Specifically, we posit (a) conditions under which sequential 
versus simultaneous negotiations are advantageous, (b) conditions 
that promote and inhibit integrative agreements between parties 
involved in sequential negotiations, and (c) conditions that foster 
greater utility and timeliness to the negotiating parties. In addition, 
directions for future research and methodological guidelines for 
testing the propositions are discussed. 


BATESON, John E. G. and Michael K. HUI (1992), The 


Ecological Validity of Photographic Slides and Vid- 
eotapes in Simulating the Service Setting (Septem- 
ber), 271-281. 


In the study of consumers’ evaluation of the service setting, lab- 
oratory experiments using environmental simulations provide re- 
searchers with a level of control that can otherwise be difficult to 
achieve in field studies. This article demonstrates that photographic 
slides and videotapes, used as environmental simulations in testing 
a theory of crowding, have ecological validity. The same theoretical 
model is tested with data obtained from a field quasi-experimental 
study and with data from a laboratory study that used photographic 
slides and videotapes to simulate the service setting. Conditions 
that may constrain the applications of various kinds of environ- 
mental simulations in consumer research on services are also dis- 
cussed. 


BAUMGARTNER, Hans see Steenkamp, Jan-Benedict 


E. M. (December 1992) 


(1992), The Generation and Consequences of Com- 
munication-evoked Imagery (June), 93-104. 


Consumer researchers seem to believe that the use of imagery in- 
creases recall, enhances attitude toward the brand, and positively 
affects behavioral intentions. Yet few empirical investigations of 
imagery effects have been conducted in a consumer-behavior con- 
text. In this article, we provide a theoretical rationale based on 
extant literature as to which imagery content variables may influ- 
ence imagery and how imagery may, in turn, affect key purchase- 
related variables such as attitudes and behavioral intentions. In 
addition, the results of two empirical investigations are presented. 
These studies address how self versus other relatedness and situation 
plausibility affect the degree of reported imagery and subsequently 
affect ad and brand evaluations. The results of the two studies 
show that the focal character and plausibility of the imagined scene 
influence the degree of imagery evoked by the message. Focal char- 
acter is shown to directly affect attitude toward the ad. In addition, 
we find that imagery directly influences attitude toward the ad but 
has no effect on attitude toward the brand or behavioral intentions. 


BRINBERG, David, John G. LYNCH, Jr., and Alan G. 


SAWYER (1992), Hypothesized and Confounded 
Explanations in Theory Tests: A Bayesian Analysis 
(September), 139-154. 


Traditional views of research methodology hold that little, if any, 
useful information can be obtained from one or more confounded 
studies, unless the results from one study rule out or falsify an 
alternative explanation from a previous study. We present a 
Bayesian analysis of hypothesis testing to model knowledge ac- 
cumulation from a series of confounded or unconfounded exper- 
iments. By applying this Bayesian analysis, we find that a hypothesis 
can receive support from a study with known flaws. Our analysis 
also implies that the status of an explanation is independent of 
whether it was proposed a priori or post hoc. 


BEARDEN, William O. see Rose, Randall L. (June 1992) 


BRISTOR, Julia M. and Eileen FISCHER (1993), Fem- 
BELK, Russell W. (1992), Moving Possessions: An Anal- 


ysis Based on Personal Documents from the 1847- 
1869 Mormon Migration (December), 339-361. 


Possessions may be a burden to nomadic people of the present 
and past, but for those moving to more permanent dwellings, pos- 
sessions offer a means to shed, transport, or create meanings across 


inist Thought: Implications for Consumer Research 
(March), 578-536. 


This article applies three distinct feminist perspectives to critique 
scientific objectivity, and the problematics, theories, methods of 
data collection, and methods of data analysis in consumer research. 
Each feminist perspective helps heighten sensitivity to gender biases 





in current research and offers insights on new directions for con- 
sumer scholarship. 


BROWN, Steven P. and Douglas M. STAYMAN (1992), 


Antecedents and Consequences of Attitude toward 
the Ad: A Meta-analysis (June), 34-51. 
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the influence of the family is addressed through an examination 
of intergenerational influences across the two cultures. The results 
of the study lend support to the original theoretical approach and 
also provide insight into how reference-group influence may vary 
depending on whether the influence is exercised by a member of 
a peer group or by a family member. 
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the ad was conducted. Analyses of correlations across studies are 1993 


first analyzed and reported. Because significant variance across COOPER, Lee G. see Gupta, Sunil (December 1992) 
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for interstudy variance. The results suggest a number of method- CREYER, Elizabeth H. see Ross, William T., Jr. (June), 
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in studies of ad attitudes. Analyses were also conducted to assess 

the robustness of the dual-mediation path model of the effects of 

ad attitudes. Results indicate support for the model as well as a D 
more important role for the indirect influence of ad attitudes on 
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KAHN, and Leonard M. LODISH (1992), Compar- 
ing Dynamic Consumer Choice in Real and Com- 
puter-simulated Environments (June), 71-82. 


Actual supermarket purchases made by consumers over a seven- 
month period are compared with the choice decisions collected in 
one sitting in a laboratory simulation. The laboratory simulation 
was designed to mimic the original market environment. Although 
there were systematic biases in predictions of true purchase behavior 
from the simulated data, the ““compressed simulations” were rea- 
sonably valid in predicting market shares and promotion sensitivity 
for brands across consumers. 
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CHATTOPADHYAY, Amitava and Prakash NEDUN- 


GADI (1992), Does Attitude toward the Ad Endure? 
The Moderating Effects of Attention and Delay 
(June), 26-33. 


Do the effects of attitude toward the ad on consumer decisions 
endure beyond the scenarios that characterize previous research? 
In examining this question, we focus on the persistence of ad- 
attitude effects as a function of the level of attention at encoding 
and the delay between ad exposure and response. The results of 
an experiment designed to test our hypotheses suggest that ad- 
attitude effects do not persist in a number of instances. Over time, 
as memory for an ad fades, its effects on ad attitude dissipate. As 
a result, the ad-attitude effects on brand attitude that are reported 
in past research disappear after a delay. In fact, in certain situations 
likable ads are shown to have a detrimental impact on brand at- 
titude. For instance, when it receives little attention, a highly af- 
fective ad (compared with a more neutral ad) may focus attention 
away from the brand claims and lead to a lower brand attitude 
after a delay. 


CHILDERS, Terry L. and Akshay R. RAO (1992), The 


Influence of Familial and Peer-based Reference 


Groups on Consumer Decisions (September), 198- 
241. 


A replication and extension of a study performed by Bearden and 
Etzel are reported in this article. The influence of peers on indi- 
viduals’ product and brand decisions for products that range in 
their degree of conspicuousness is examined for comparable samples 
in the United States and in Thailand to assess the validity of the 
original framework over time and across cultural contexts. Further, 


mance (December), 362-372. 


This article develops a vocabulary to describe the management of 
performance and the nature of consumer judgments of staged per- 
formance quality. It distinguishes three kinds of performance— 
contractual, enacted, and dramatistic. While all marketing actions 
are by nature dramatistic, this article explores how marketing can 
obscure the traces of dramatism by reframing the performance as 
contractual or enacted. Alternatively, marketing may seek to em- 
phasize a performance’s dramatistic character, selecting among skill, 
show, thrill, or festive frames. I apply this framework to examine 
the issue of the quality of performances. 


DOWLING, Grahame R. see Midgley, David F. (March 
1993) 


DURVASULA, Srinivas, J. Craig ANDREWS, Steven 
LYSONSKI, and Richard G. NETEMEYER (1993), 
Assessing the Cross-national Applicability of Con- 
sumer Behavior Models: A Model of Attitude toward 
Advertising in General (March), 626-636. 


Examining the cross-national applicability of consumer behavior 
constructs and models is becoming increasingly more important. 
In this study, procedures for testing the cross-national applicability 
of models are illustrated. Specifically, the authors specify a model 
of attitude toward advertising in general and test its cross-national 
applicability with data from the United States, New Zealand, Den- 
mark, Greece, and India. The results suggest that the relationships 
proposed in the model are applicable and similar in strength across 
the five countries. 
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ELLEN, Pam Scholder see Bone, Paula Fitzgerald (June 
1992) 
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FABER, Ronald J. and Thomas C. O°?GUINN (1992), A 
Clinical Screener for Compulsive Buying (Decem- 
ber), 459-469. 


Advancements in understanding problematic behaviors require the 
ability to identify affected or at-risk individuals. This article reports 
the development of a scale to identify compulsive buyers. Seven 
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items representing specific behaviors, motivations, and feelings as- 
sociated with buying significantly contributed to correctly classifying 
approximately 88 percent of the subjects. Evidence indicates this 
screening scale is unidimensional and possesses good reliability. 
Validity is demonstrated by comparing members of a general con- 
sumer sample who are identified as compulsive buyers by the 
screener with self-identified compulsive buyers and noncompulsive 
consumers on several established correlates and outcomes of com- 
pulsive buying. Evidence of external validity using a separate sample 
is also presented. 


FISCHER, Eileen see Bristor, Julia M. (March 1993) 
FISHE, Raymond P. H. see Marmorstein, Howard (June 


1992) 


FISHER, Robert J. and Linda L. PRICE (1992), An In- 


vestigation into the Social Context of Early Adoption 
Behavior (December), 477-486. 


The social context of new product adoption behavior is a key aspect 
of the diffusion of innovations. Yet little is known about the process 
by which social contextual factors influence individual adoption 
decisions. This research develops and tests a model of the effects 
of perceived consumption visibility and superordinate group in- 
fluence on new product intention formation. A structural equation 
model is used in an experimental design to provide a comprehensive 
view of variable interdependencies and to incorporate measurement 
error. Key findings indicate that (1) perceived visibility of con- 
sumption significantly affects consumers’ predictions of normative 
outcomes (i.e., social approval from referents) and (2) superordinate 
group influence has a direct effect on consumers’ perceptions of 
consumption visibility and expectations of both personal (i.e., in- 
trinsically valued product benefits) and normative outcomes from 
early adoption. The results have important implications for un- 
derstanding the role of consumption symbols as mechanisms for 
social differentiation and integration. 
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GREWAL, Dhruv see Marmorstein, Howard (June 1992) 
GUPTA, Sunil and Lee G. COOPER (1992), The Dis- 


counting of Discounts and Promotion Thresholds 
(December), 401-411. 


This study examines consumers’ response to retailers’ price pro- 
motions. It shows that consumers discount the price discounts. It 
also suggests that the discounting of discounts and changes in pur- 
chase intention depend on the discount level, store image, and 
whether the product advertised is a name brand or a store brand. 
The study goes one step further to investigate the existence of pro- 
motion thresholds. We use experimental data and an econometric 
methodology to gather empirical evidence that consumers do not 
change their intentions to buy unless the promotional discount is 
above a threshold level. This threshold point differs for name brands 
and store brands. Specifically, we find that the threshold for a name 
brand is lower than that for a store brand. In other words, stores 
can attract consumers by offering a small discount on name brands 
while a larger discount is needed for a similar effect for a store 
brand. The study also indicates the existence of a promotion sat- 
uration point above which the effect of discounts on changes in 
consumers’ purchase intention is minimal. These results confirm 
consumers’ S-shaped response to promotions. 
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HAWKINS, Scott A. and Stephen J. HOCH (1992), Low- 


Involvement Learning: Memory without Evaluation 
(September), 212-225. 
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In three learning experiments we examined how subjects’ level of 
involvement during initial exposure to consumer trivia influences 
what they learn and what they subsequently come to believe. Sub- 
jects rated consumer trivia statements as more true when they had 
been exposed to those statements earlier in the experiment. Simple 
repetition increased subsequent truth ratings. Moreover, when 
subjects processed the information during initial exposure in a less 
involving fashion, the effect of repetition on truth became more 
pronounced. Familiarity emerged as a key mediator of the truth 
effect. When subjects experienced an “it rings a bell” reaction, they 
judged the information to be more true. Finally, under low-in- 
volvement processing, the truth effect increased when subjects en- 
gaged in a processing task (rote rehearsal) that increased familiarity 
without increasing evaluative processing of the information. 


HIRSCHMAN, Elizabeth C. (1992), The Consciousness 


of Addiction: Toward a General Theory of Com- 
pulsive Consumption (September), 155-179. 


This article reviews and integrates recent theories of addiction 
drawn from a diverse set of disciplines—consumer behavior, med- 
icine, sociology, psychiatry, and psychology—to provide a com- 
prehensive framework for understanding the etiology of addiction 
and other compulsive consumer behaviors. Interpretive material 
from personal interviews with addicted and nonaddicted drug users 
is then used to illustrate the consciousness of addictive consump- 
tion. Two a priori themes—serial/simultaneous addictions and 
personal crises/role transitions—and five emergent themes—re- 
lapse, deception, dysfunctional families, suicide, and boundaries— 
are discussed. 


HIRSCHMAN, Elizabeth C. (1993), Ideology in Con- 


sumer Research, 1980 and 1990: A Marxist and 
Feminist Critique (March), 537-555. 


This article presents textual evidence drawn from the 1980 and 
1990 volumes of the Journal of Consumer Research (JCR) to 
demonstrate the dominance of masculine ideology in consumer 
research. Through both Marxist and feminist perspectives, it argues 
for the recognition and inclusion of previously muted voices and 
invisible constituencies, especially those of groups currently ex- 
cluded from achieving social and economic equality. 


HOCH, Stephen J. see Hawkins, Scott A. (September 
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HOFFMAN, Donna L. and Morris B. HOLBROOK 


(1993), The Intellectual Structure of Consumer Re- 
search: A Bibliometric Study of Author Cocitations 
in the First 15 Years of the Journal of Consumer 
Research (March), 505-517. 


This study explores the analysis of citations in the Journal of Con- 
sumer Research (JCR) during its first 15 years of publication. We 
review previous work on citation analysis in marketing and con- 
sumer research, and we argue for the value of a more complex 
approach based on patterns of cocitation. Toward this end, we 
develop a data base that draws on the work of the 42 most frequently 
published authors in JCR in the first 15 years. We introduce a 
new, two-stage procedure to investigate the underlying structure 
in the from-versus-to or citing-cited matrix based on numbers of 
references among these authors. Our procedure yields a scale of 
citing-cited asymmetry for the 42 consumer researchers, a “citation- 
similarity space” showing patterns of symmetric citation among 
the researchers, and measures of research atypicality. These separate 
yet complementary results give interesting insights into patterns 
of cocitation among consumer behavior researchers and thereby 
appear to reflect the intellectual structure of consumer research. 


HOLBROOK, Morris B. see Hoffman, Donna L. (March 


1993) 
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HORNIK, Jacob (1992), Tactile Stimulation and Con- 
sumer Response (December), 449-458. 


Tactile behavior is a basic communication form as well as an 
expression of interpersonal involvement. This article presents three 
studies offering evidence for the positive role of casual interpersonal 
touch on consumer behavior. More specifically, it provides initial 
support for the view that tactile stimulation in various consumer 
behavior situations enhances the positive feeling for and evaluation 
of both the external stimuli and the touching source. Further, cus- 
tomers touched by a requester tend to comply more than customers 
in no-touch conditions. Implications for consumer behavior theory 
and research are discussed. 
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KAMAKURA, Wagner A. and Thomas P. NOVAK 
(1992), Value-System Segmentation: Exploring the 
Meaning of LOV (June), 119-132. 


Human values have been increasingly used as a basis for market 
segmentation. The list of values (LOV) is one common approach 
to segmentation: typically, marketers use the top-ranked value to 
assign consumers to segments. Although it is simple to implement, 
the top-rank approach to values segmentation conflicts with Ro- 
keach’s concept of an ordered value system, in which individual 
values are organized in the context of an overall hierarchy. This 
study uses a new measurement model that identifies latent (unob- 
served) value-system segments derived from a ranking of the LOV 
items. Higher-order value-system segments reflect the reality that 
multiple values will affect an individual’s behavior. A values map 
is also constructed, which allows dimensions underlying the value- 
system segments to be identified. Data from a national survey show 
that the resulting value-system segments and values map have face 
validity consistent with the psychological structure of human values 
recently hypothesized by Schwartz and Bilsky. 


KRISHNAMURTHI, Lakshman, Tridib MAZUMDAR, 
and S. P. RAJ (1992), Asymmetric Response to Price 
in Consumer Brand Choice and Purchase Quantity 
Decisions (December), 387-400. 


The study investigates whether consumers exhibit asymmetry (1.e., 
different sensitivity) to negative (“loss”) and positive (“gain”) dif- 
ferences between the reference price and the purchase price in 
brand choice and purchase quantity decisions. Using panel data 
for two frequently purchased products with three brands in each 
product category, we find that consumers loyal to a brand (“loyals”) 
respond to gain and loss with the same sensitivity in brand choice 
decisions. However, consumers not loyal to any brand (“‘switchers”’) 
respond more strongly to gains than to losses. In purchase quantity 
decisions, brand-loyal consumers are found to respond asymmet- 
rically to gains and losses, but the direction of the asymmetry de- 
pends on whether the decision is made before or after the household 
inventory reaches a stock-out level (i.e., the level at which the 
household inventory needs to be replenished). When the decision 
is made afier a stock-out, brand-loyal consumers are more re- 
sponsive to a gain in the price of their favorite brand than to a 
loss. In contrast, when the quantity decision is made before a stock- 
out, loyals are more sensitive to a loss than to a gain. In only two 
of the six brands examined do we find evidence of asymmetry in 
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switchers’ quantity decisions. In both cases, switchers respond more 
strongly to a price loss than to a gain, regardless of whether the 
purchase decision is made before or after a stock-out. 
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LUX, David S. see Smith, Ruth Ann (March 1993) 


LYNCH, John G., Jr. see Brinberg, David (September), 
1992 


LYSONSKI, Steven see Durvasula, Srinivas (March 1993) 
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MARMORSTEIN, Howard, Dhruvy GREWAL, and 
Raymond P. H. FISHE (1992), The Value of Time 
Spent in Price-Comparison Shopping: Survey and 
Experimental Evidence (June), 52-61. 


The value that consumers place on time spent in price-comparison 
shopping is central to the economics of information theory and 
models of consumers’ search behavior. Yet few empirical studies 
have examined consumers’ subjective value of time. Building on 
Gary Becker’s work, this article presents two tests of a model of 
the subjective value of time. In an effort to explain consumers’ 
subjective value of time while they are price-comparison shopping, 
the model introduces perceived enjoyment of shopping as a new 
explanatory variable. The findings reveal that respondents incor- 
porate both wage rates and perceived enjoyment of price-compar- 
ison shopping into their subjective value of time. 


MAYHEW, Glenn E. and Russell S. WINER (1992), An 
Empirical Analysis of Internal and External Refer- 
ence Prices Using Scanner Data (June), 62-70. 


Single-source yogurt data are used to examine whether both internal 
and external reference prices affect purchase decisions. Internal 
reference prices are memory-resident prices based on aciual, fair, 
or other price concepts. External reference prices are observed 
stimuli, such as “regular prices,” that stores may display along 
with a sale price for comparability. Discrete choice models with 
variables representing the two types of reference prices are esti- 
mated, and both types of variables are found to have significant 
effects on purchase probabilities. This suggests that consumers may 
use multiple reference points in evaluating price in purchase de- 
cisions. In addition, a model using an indicator of a sale price 
discount explains purchase probabilities as well as one that models 
the actual discount, which suggests that consumers may be reacting 
to the indication of savings rather than to the amount of the dis- 
count. 


MAZUMDAR, Tridib see Krishnamurthi, Lakshman 
(December 1992) 

MCQUARRIE, Edward F. and David Glen MICK (1992), 
On Resonance: A Critical Pluralistic Inquiry into 
Advertising Rhetoric (September), 180-197. 

Print ads exhibit resonance when they combine wordplay with a 


relevant picture to create ambiguity and incongruity. This article 
uses multiple perspectives and methods within a framework of 
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critical pluralism to investigate advertising resonance. Semiotic 
text analyses, a content analysis of contemporary magazine ads, 
two experiments, and phenomenological interviews combine to 
yield insights into the operation, prevalence, impact, and experience 
of resonance. Specifically, the two experiments show that manip- 
ulation of resonance produces positive treatment effects in three 
domains: liking for the ad, brand attitude, and unaided recall of 
ad headlines. These effects appear contingent on subjects’ successful 
decoding of resonance and their tolerance for ambiguity (an in- 
dividual difference variable). Implications for future research on 
resonance and for the use of critical pluralism in consumer ad- 
vertising research are discussed. 


MEHTA, Raj, William L. MOORE, and Teresa M. PA- 


VIA (1992), An Examination of the Use of Unac- 
ceptable Levels in Conjoint Analysis (December), 
470-476. 


Unacceptable levels in conjoint analysis are studied using both a 
full profile method and Sawtooth Software’s Adaptive Conjoint 
Analysis. The utility of an unacceptable level was set equal to a 
value that would have been assigned if the unacceptable levels 
question was not asked, but the respondent treated that level as 
unacceptable. With ACA, this resulted in a model with (a) superior 
predictive power relative to a model that eliminates alternatives 
with unacceptable levels and () equivalent predictive power to a 
compensatory model that does not consider unacceptable levels. 
Furthermore, in this application, this was accomplished even 
though the respondent was presented with approximately 30 percent 
fewer paired comparison observations. 


MEYERS-LEVY, Joan and Durairaa MAHESWARAN 


(1992), When Timing Matters: The Influence of 
Temporal Distance on Consumers’ Affective and 
Persuasive Responses (December), 424—433. 


Existing theorizing suggests that consumers should experience more 
intense affective reactions when a positive outcome is just missed 
(short temporal distance) than when its occurrence is relatively 
remote (long temporal distance). Two studies are reported that 
explore why and when these effects occur and whether they also 
occur for persuasion responses. The findings indicate that this effect 
is likely to occur and influence persuasion only when people’s in- 
volvement with the message issue is low rather than high. This 
observation together with findings obtained on a thought-listing 
task provide evidence that variations in temporal distance seem 
to operate by altering people’s motivation to scrutinize a situation 
and evoke thoughts about alternative outcomes that might have 
been. 


MICK, David Glen and Claus BUHL (1992), A Meaning- 


based Model of Advertising Experiences (December), 
317-338. 


This article adopts and extends a meaning-based approach to ad- 
vertising. We emphasize the consumer’s perspective and seek to 
address important factors that motivate and shape actualized ad- 
vertising meanings. A graphic model is delineated that focuses on 
consumers’ life themes (e.g., being true vs. being false) and life 
projects (e.g., what it means to be an educator). The model is 
assessed through a phenomenological inquiry into the life stories 
of three individuals and their respective experiences of contem- 
porary magazine advertisements. Findings corroborate the prop- 
osition that many actualized ad meanings are a function of the 
consumer’s salient life projects as conjoined by life themes. Dis- 
cussion focuses on the implications for advertising theory and con- 
sumer research. 
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MIDGLEY, David F. and Grahame R. DOWLING 
(1993), A Longitudinal Study of Product Form In- 
novation: The Interaction between Predispositions 
and Social Messages (March), 611-625. 


In this article we simplify and apply our 1978 contingency model 
of adoption. In the simplified model, an individual’s predisposition 
to innovate is modified by socially transmitted messages about the 
innovation, as well as by other situation-specific factors. This model 
is used to make predictions about the future behavior of a sample 
of consumers that are tested with data collected during the diffusion 
of six innovations. While our findings support the model, especially 
with respect to the role of innovative individuals, they also dem- 
onstrate the need to develop explanations of rejection. 


MINIARD, Paul W., Deepak SIRDESHMUKH, and 
Daniel E. INNIS (1992), Peripheral Persuasion and 
Brand Choice (September), 226-239. 


Although the impact of peripheral advertising cues on postcom- 
munication attitudes has received considerable attention in the 
research literature, less consideration has been given to whether 
such persuasion affects behavior. This research examines the po- 
tential for peripheral persuasion to influence brand choice as a 
function of the degree of differentiation among choice alternatives. 
The results from three experiments show that peripheral advertising 
cues can affect brand choice but that the extent of this influence 
depends on the particular brand-relevant information available at 
the time of choice. These findings substantiate the usefulness of 
peripheral persuasion tactics for modifying consumer choice. 


MOORE, William L. see Mehta, Raj (December 1992) 
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OROPESA, R. S. (1993), Female Labor Force Partici- 
pation and Time-saving Household Technology: A 
Case Study of the Microwave from 1978 to 1989 
(March), 567-579. 


American households are facing severe time constraints as women 
increase their participation in the wage economy. The implications 
of this situation for the adoption of time-saving technology in the 
home are not well understood. Previous research suggests several 
scenarios regarding the consequences of female labor force partic- 
ipation for the purchase of time-saving technology: (1) there may 
be no effect, (2) female labor force participation may have a direct 
effect, (3) female labor force participation may have an indirect 
effect through income, or (4) direct effects emerge over time. This 
article evaluates these hypotheses with a case study of the microwave 
oven, through proprietary cross-sectional surveys of married-couple 
households conducted from 1978 to 1989. 
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PECHMANN, Cornelia and S. RATNESHW’AR (1992), 


Consumer Covariation Judgments: Theory or Data 
Driven? (December), 373-386. 


We examined the issues of when, and how, consumers’ prior beliefs 
or “theories” might bias their judgments of the association between 
price and quality using a task that involved taste testing orange 
juices. When the task was manipulated so that subjects had difficulty 
in comparing and contrasting the taste quality of the juices, their 
covariation judgments tended to be theory driven: while these 
judgments were somewhat sensitive to the actual price-quality re- 
lationship in the “data,” they were biased by individuals’ prior 
beliefs about the covariation. Follow-up studies indicated that this 
effect was not due to an encoding bias in that subjects’ prior beliefs 
about price and quality did not significantly distort their taste per- 
ceptions per se. Instead, when subjects found it difficult to discrim- 
inate among the stimuli with regard to taste quality, they appeared 
to have formed their covariation judgments by making heuristic 
use of their prior beliefs. Implications are discussed for the co- 
variation judgment process and consumer learning. 


PETER, J. Paul, Gilbert A. CHURCHILL, Jr., and Tom 


J. BROWN (1993), Caution in the Use of Difference 
Scores in Consumer Research (March), 655-662. 


This article illustrates the common use of difference scores in con- 
sumer research and discusses a number of potential problems with 
using them. Difference scores often have problems in the areas of 
reliability, discriminant validity, spurious correlations, and variance 
restriction. The article concludes that difference scores should gen- 
erally not be used in consumer research and offers alternatives that 
overcome their limitations. 


PRICE, Linda L. see Fisher, Robert J. (December 1992) 


R 


RAJ, S. P. see Krishnamurthi, Lakshman (December 


1992) 


RAO, Akshay R. and Mark E. BERGEN (1992), Price 


Premium Variations as a Consequence of Buyers’ 
Lack of Information (December), 412-423. 


It appears that buyers sometimes knowingly pay a price that is 
higher than that justified by the relative quality of the product. 
Such a price premium is argued to be an economically rational 
attempt by quality-conscious buyers to ensure that the seller does 
not provide a lower than promised level of quality for experience 
products. Conversely, for search products, price premiums are ar- 
gued to be the consequence of lack of search by buyers who are 
less quality conscious. Results from a survey conducted in an or- 
ganizational buying setting indicate that buyers’ tendency to pay 
a price premium for experience products increases with an increase 
in their quality consciousness, while for search products this ten- 
dency decreases with an increase in their quality consciousness. 
The implications of this finding are discussed; further analysis leads 
to additional speculation regarding some other mechanisms that 
buyers may use to assure product quality. 


RAO, Akshay R. and Wanda A. SIEBEN (1992), The 


Effect of Prior Knowledge on Price Acceptability and 
the Type of Information Examined (September), 
256-270. 
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This article assesses whether differences in prior knowledge result 
in differences in (1) price acceptability and (2) the extent to which 
different types of information are examined. Using a personal 
computer-based methodology, subjects who varied in their prior 
product knowledge provided price responses, and the time they 
spent examining various kinds of information was measured. Ac- 
ceptable price-range end-points (price limits) were found to be 
lowest for low-knowledge subjects. Further, the extent to which 
price and related extrinsic information was examined was found 
to be lowest for moderately knowledgeable subjects. Results from 
a second study provide substantive support for the claim that in- 
creasing prior knowledge is accompanied by an increase in both 
limits of the acceptable price range. 


RAO, Akshay R. see Childers, Terry L. (September 1992) 
RATNESHWAR, S. see Pechmann, Cornelia (December 


1992) 


RICHINS, Marsha L. and Scott DAWSON (1992), A 


Consumer Values Orientation for Materialism and 
Its Measurement: Scale Development and Validation 
(December), 303-316. 


This article reviews the construct and measurement of materialism 
and concludes that materialism is appropriately conceptualized as 
a consumer value. The development of a values-oriented materi- 
alism scale with three components—acquisition centrality, acqui- 
sition as the pursuit of happiness, and possession-defined success— 
is described. In validation tests high scorers (compared with low 
scorers) desired a higher level of income, placed greater emphasis 
on financial security and less on interpersonal relationships, pre- 
ferred to spend more on themselves and less on others, engaged 
in fewer voluntary simplicity behaviors, and were less satisfied with 
their lives. 


ROSE, Randall L., William O. BEARDEN, and Jesse E. 


TEEL (1992), An Attributional Analysis of Resis- 
tance to Group Pressure regarding Illicit Drug and 
Alcohol Consumption (June), 1-13. 


This article investigates the role of attributional thinking in gen- 
erating resistance to pressures toward conformity in the illicit con- 
sumption of drugs and alcohol. The results of four studies regarding 
how conformity influences illicit drug and alcohol consumption 
among high school and college students are reported. In study | 
more than two-thirds of the respondents reported concern for the 
implications of their own dissent or compliance regarding the re- 
actions of their peers. Study 2 demonstrated a significant relation- 
ship between high school students’ attributional thinking concern- 
ing a peer group’s illicit beer consumption and conformity, 
expressed as intentions to drink the beer. In study 3, in-depth in- 
terviews with high school students provided insight into the realism 
of the conformity scenarios used in the research and the types of 
conformity pressures experienced by young people. In study 4, 
locus of causality, an abstract attributional dimension, and several 
specific attributions were shown to be significantly associated with 
conformity in the consumption of marijuana. 


ROSS, William T., Jr. and Elizabeth H. CREYER (1992), 


Making Inferences about Missing Information: The 
Effects of Existing Information (June), 14-25. 


This article is concerned with the process by which inferences about 
missing information are formed. We propose that consumers use 
within-attribute (other-brand) processing first and, if that infor- 
mation is diagnostic, infer the value of the missing information 
with little consideration of additional information. If the within- 
attribute processing does not prove diagnostic, consumers then 
move to within-alternative (same-brand) processing. In two ex- 
periments, we find that high variation in other-brand information 
results in a statistically significant discount to the inferred value 
even with no variation in same-brand information, whereas the 
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reverse is not true. This is supportive of an inference-formation 
process in which other-brand information is considered first. Fur- 
ther, we find that, if there is low variation in other-brand infor- 
mation, time and effort are reduced, attention to the attribute with 
the missing information is proportionately increased, and there is 
a shift away from alternative-based processing. These results, en- 
compassing both traditional process measures and inference-based 
measures, support the process model that we advance. 


ROTH, Martin S. see Zinkhan, George M. (September 
1992) 


S 
SAWYER, Alan G. see Brinberg, David (September 1992) 


SAXTON, Mary Jane see Zinkhan, George M. (Septem- 
ber 1992) 


SCHANINGER, Charles M. and William D. DANKO 
(1993), A Conceptual and Empirical Comparison of 
Alternative Household Life Cycle Models (March), 
580-594. 


In this article we conceptually and empirically compare a number 
of alternative family life cycle models, ranging from traditional to 
“modernized.” These comparisons evaluate each model’s ability 
to identify homogeneous categories, maximize between-group 
variation, classify nearly all households, and result in a reasonably 
small number of sufficient size categories. Our empirical compar- 
isons consist of a number of between- and within-category a priori 
contrasts related to these criteria, as well as overall tests of each 
model’s ability to capture attitudinal, leisure activity, and con- 
sumption differences. While the model of M. C. Gilly and B. M. 
Enis outperformed other models overall, we suggest potential 
modifications based on our a priori comparison findings. We also 
provide recommendations for future research to determine how 
to best incorporate nontraditional family forms. 


SIEBEN, Wanda A. see Rao, Akshay R. (September 1992) 


SIMONSON, Itamar (1992), The Influence of Anticipat- 
ing Regret and Responsibility on Purchase Decisions 
(June), 105-118. 


It is suggested that consumers’ choices between alternatives can 
be systematically influenced by asking them to anticipate the regret 
and responsibility they would feel if they made the wrong decision. 
Specifically, on the basis of the notion that choices of conventional 
or default options are associated with lower regret and responsibility, 
it is proposed that consumers who anticipate how they would feel 
if they made the wrong decision would be more likely to purchase 
a currently available item on sale rather than wait for a better sale 
and more likely to prefer a higher-priced, well-known brand over 
a less expensive, lesser-known brand. These propositions were sup- 
ported in three studies. The findings also suggest that an error 
caused by selection of a lesser-known, lower-priced brand is as- 
sociated with greater responsibility but less regret than an error 
caused by a choice of a well-known, higher-priced brand. 


SIMONSON, Itamar and Russell S. WINER (1992), The 
Influence of Purchase Quantity and Display Format 
on Consumer Preference for Variety (June), 133- 
138. 


We propose that what consumers buy can be systematically influ- 
enced by how much they buy. We hypothesize that, as the number 
of items purchased in a category on a shopping occasion increases, 
a consumer is more likely to select product variants (e.g., yogurt 
flavors) that s/he does not usually purchase. We used yogurt scanner 
data to support this hypothesis. This study also revealed that con- 
sumers were more likely to select their regular brands when pur- 
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chasing more containers of yogurt on a given occasion. A laboratory 
experiment showed that this reflects the combined impact of pur- 
chase quantity and product-display format (i.e., the by-brand dis- 
play of yogurt in supermarkets) on consumer choice. 


SIRDESHMUKH, Deepak see Miniard, Paul W. (Sep- 


tember 1992) 


SMITH, Karen H. see Stayman, Douglas M. (September 


1992) 


SMITH, Ruth Ann and David S. LUX (1993), Historical 


Method in Consumer Research: Developing Causal 
Explanations of Change (March), 595-610. 


Historical research provides a qualitative interpretive method 
uniquely formulated to explain the causes of change through time. 
As such, it offers considerable potential for expanding our current 
understanding of inherently dynamic and volatile consumer phe- 
nomena. Despite recent interest in interpretive approaches among 
consumer researchers, the historical consumer behavior literature 
reveals that this method’s potential has not been fully realized. We 
argue that this underutilization derives from the absence of a full 
explication of history’s methodological assumptions and require- 
ments, which are substantially different from those that have tra- 
ditionally dominated consumer research. We address this problem 
by providing a conceptual and methodological review of historical 
research methods and by demonstrating the application of historical 
method to the study of change in consumer behavior. 


STAYMAN, Douglas M., Dana L. ALDEN, and Karen 


H. SMITH (1992), Some Effects of Schematic Pro- 
cessing on Consumer Expectations and Disconfir- 
mation Judgments (September), 240-255. 


Recent research has shown that processing based on the product- 
category schemas of consumers can influence the manner in which 
consumers evaluate products. This article presents a series of studies 
that explore how processing based on such schemas interacts with 
consumer expectations prior to the trial of a new product and 
influences disconfirmation judgments and product evaluations 
following the trial. An initial study finds that, when attributes in- 
cluded in the description of a new product are very discrepant 
from a prior category schema, consumers may switch schemas in 
forming pretrial expectations. A second study finds that more neg- 
ative product evaluations following the trial may result when con- 
sumers’ experience with a product during the trial is very different 
from schema expectations, compared with the situation in which 
the product matches schema expectations. A third study demon- 
strates that disconfirmation judgments and posttrial evaluations 
may occur through processing at the product-category schema level, 
rather than through processing at the product attribute level. 


STAYMAN, Douglas M. see Brown, Steven P. (June 


1992) 


STEENKAMP, Jan-Benedict E. M. and Hans BAUM- 


GARTNER (1992), The Role of Optimum Stimu- 
lation Level in Exploratory Consumer Behavior 
(December), 434-448. 


This study examines the role of optimum stimulation level (OSL) 
in exploratory consumer behavior. The concept of OSL and its 
measurement are discussed, and the literature on exploratory con- 
sumer tendencies and their relationship with OSL is reviewed. Hy- 
potheses are developed concerning the relationship between OSL 
and cognitive responses to ads, ad repetition, information search, 
variety seeking, decision making under risk, gambling, and inno- 
vative behavior, and these hypotheses are investigated in a series 
of experiments. Four well-known instruments are used to measure 
people’s characteristic preference for stimulation, and OSL is op- 
erationalized as a weighted composite of a person’s score on these 
scales. The results of the study indicate that consumers’ OSL is 





systematically related to curiosity-motivated consumer behaviors, 
variety seeking, and risk taking. 


STERN, Barbara B. (1993), Feminist Literary Criticism 


and the Deconstruction of Ads: A Postmodern View 
of Advertising and Consumer Responses (March), 
556-566. 


This article examines text and consumer responses from the per- 
spective of postmodern feminist literary criticism. It uses a feminist 
framework to incorporate the issues of advertising as gendered text 
and consumer responses as gendered readings into consumer re- 
search. The article begins with a brief background discussion of 
feminist literary theory to introduce the concept of gendered teri 
and to set forth the “reading” methodology developed to identify 
it. Next, this method is demonstrated in a feminist reading of two 
advertising figures—the Marlboro Man and the Dakota Woman. 
Then, the article presents a feminist perspective on gendered read- 
ing—different male and female reading styles relevant to consumers 
and ads. Last, ideas about gendered texts and readers are integrated 
into ongoing consumer research on attitude toward the ad, infer- 
encing, and empathy. 
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divergent topics, methods, concepts, data, motives, partners, and 
ideas. Over the years, that vision has faded. Now the discipline 
faces inward, toward a narrower range of issues, and away from 
the real world. Five guidelines seek to redirect the discipline toward 
its original goals. These guidelines advocate wider horizons, a larger 
audience, a different talent mix, more emphasis on discovery, more 
attention to consumers, and more single-minded dedication to 
meaningful results. 


WILKES, Robert E. (1992), A Structural Modeling Ap- 


proach to the Measurement and Meaning of Cog- 
nitive Age (September), 292-301. 


This article examines the measurement properties of cognitive age 
and its relationship both to demographic antecedent variables and 
to nondemographic consequential variables through the use of a 
structural modeling framework. Cognitive age is shown to possess 
unidimensionality and to demonstrate acceptable reliability. Cog- 
nitively younger “older” women manifested higher self-confidence 
and greater fashion interest, were more work oriented, and had 
greater participation in entertainment and culturally related activ- 
ities. Contrary to the hypothesis, cognitively younger women were 
not more socially involved than their cognitively older counterparts. 


T WINER, Russell S. see Mayhew, Glenn E. (June 1992) 


TEEL, Jesse E. a Rose, Randall L. (June 1992) WINER, Russell S. see Simonson, Itamar (June 1992) 
THOMAS, Gloria Penn (1992), The Influence of Pro- 


cessing Conversational Information on Inference, 
Argument Elaboration, and Memory (June), 83-92. 


Despite the pervasiveness of conversations as a means of trans- 
mitting information, consumer researchers have not considered 
the effects of conversations on consumers’ information processing. 
This article discusses those structural properties of conversation 
that differentiate it from prose and extends literature from the field 
of communication to develop a set of propositions regarding how 
these structural properties of conversation affect consumers’ in- 
ference, argument elaboration, and memory. The article concludes 
with a discussion of possible methods for examining the proposi- 
tions. 
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WELLS, William D. (1993), Discovery-oriented Con- 


sumer Research (March), 489-504. 


The Journal of Consumer Research and the Association for Con- 
sumer Research initiated a new discipline, intended to embrace 


Fa 


ZINKHAN, George M., Martin S. ROTH, and Mary Jane 


SAXTON (1992), Knowledge Development and 
Scientific Status in Consumer-Behavior Research: A 
Social Exchange Perspective (September), 282-291. 


The communication patterns (1977 through 1988) between the 
Journal of Consumer Research ( JCR) and other related disciplines 
are examined from a social exchange perspective. As one way of 
assessing scientific status, we completed a citation analysis to con- 
sider both the journals that JCR authors cite and the journals that 
cite JCR. The results reveal that JCR performs an important 
bridging function between the psychology and marketing literatures. 
However, JCR has had considerably less impact on other cognate 
disciplines, in particular those represented by the members of its 
policy board. In generai, we find that JCR does appear to be making 
some progress in achieving its goal of becoming an interdisciplinary 
consumer-research publication. 
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19 (Dec. 1992) 362 


Sex (Gender) Differences 
Belk 
Bristor and Fischer 


Sex Roles 
Oropesa 
Schaninger and Danko 


Situation/Context Effects 
Simonson 
Simonson and Winer 


Situational Factors 
Bateson and Hui 
Chattopadhyay and Nedungadi 


Sociological Analysis 
Mick and Buhl 
Oropesa 
Schaninger and Danko 
Zinkhan, Roth, and Saxton 


Symbolic Consumer Behavior 
Belk 
Fisher and Price 
McQuarrie and Mick 


Thailand 
Childers and Rao 


Time 
Burke et al. 
Hornik 
Marmorstein, Grewal, and Fishe 
Meyers-Levy and Maheswaran 


Validity and Reliabilty 
Bateson and Hui 
Brinberg, Lynch, and Sawyer 
Burke et al. 
Faber and O’Guinn 
Peter, Churchill, and Brown 
Wells 


Values 
Kamakura and Novak 
Richins and Dawson 


673 


19 (Dec. 1992) 339 
19 (Mar. 1993) 518 


19 (Mar. 1993) 567 
19 (Mar. 1993) 580 


19 (June 1992) 105 
19 (June 1992) 133 


19 (Sept. 1992) 271 
19 (June 1992) 26 


19 (Dec. 1992) 317 
19 (Mar. 1993) 567 
19 (Mar. 1993) 580 
19 (Sept. 1992) 282 


19 (Dec. 1992) 339 
19 (Dec. 1992) 477 
19 (Sept. 1992) 180 


19 (Sept. 1992) 198 


19 (June 1992) 71 
19 (Dec. 1992) 449 
19 (June 1992) 52 
19 (Dec. 1992) 424 


19 (Sept. 1992) 271 
19 (Sept. 1992) 139 
19 (June 1992) 71 
19 (Dec. 1992) 459 
19 (Mar. 1993) 655 
19 (Mar. 1993) 489 


19 (June 1992) 119 
19 (Dec. 1992) 303 





